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tive philosophy, the mind would necessarily be stimulated by 
the comparison. 

There are still some physicians, who laugh at the whole 
matter of direct exploration as either idle foolery, or empiri- 
cism. But they are those, who have never taken the pains 
to learn how to practise it ; were there no more advantage in 
it than they know how to obtain from it, their ridicule might be 
better founded. Whether their ignorance be the effect of indo- 
lence or incompetence, it becomes us not to say. But, while 
they laugh, others will learn ; and the time is not far distant, 
when the physician, who is unable to practise percussion and 
auscultation, will be held to be unfit for his profession. We 
have not written these remarks in the expectation of con- 
verting such men to our views. Nor, indeed, has it been 
our leading object to instruct the profession generally. Our 
aim has been, to give to unprofessional readers some notion 
of these new methods of examination. Neither our limits 
nor our plan admit of going fully into the details of the sub- 
ject. But we have hoped to do enough to show, that the 
means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of an extensive 
and highly important class of diseases are vastly improved 
by the introduction of this mode of examining them. 



Art. VIII. — 1. Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed, ud- 
givet of det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift- Selskab. Andet 
Bind. 

(Bemaerkninger over de Venetianerne Zeni tilskrevne 
Reiser i Norden ; af C. C. Zahrtmann, Capitainlieu- 
tenant.) Kiobenhavn : 1833. 
2. The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don. Volume the Fifth. 

(Remarks on the Voyages to the Northern Hemisphere, 
ascribed to the Zeni of Venice. By Captain C. C. 
Zahrtmann, R. N., Hydrographer to the Royal Dan- 
ish Navy ; and communicated by him. Read 27 April, 
1835.) London : 1835. 

Rival pretensions to the glory of having discovered the New 
World are fast springing up, or beginning to be urged with 
vol. xlvii. — no. c. 23 
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renewed vigor. In a late Number of this Journal we examined 
somewhat at length the apparently well-founded claims of the 
Scandinavian navigators, whose voyages were performed as 
early as the tenth century.* Between that period and the 
date of the first voyage of Columbus, if we may believe the 
accounts, the American coast was visited by the Arabians 
(of the Spanish Peninsula), the Welsh, the Venetians, the 
Portuguese, and by a native Pole in the service of Denmark. 
Other rumored voyages were made within the same period, 
but they rest on more questionable authority. 

The Arabian expedition, it appears, was undertaken by a 
company consisting of eight persons, of the same family, 
called the Jllmagrurins, or, as commonly translated, the 
Wandering Brothers, who, having made provision for a long 
voyage, " swore they would not return until they had pene- 
trated the farthest bounds of the Dark Sea," meaning the 
Atlantic, then vulgarly supposed to be enveloped in literal 
darkness. Sailing from Lisbon, these bold adventurers di- 
rected their course to the south and west, and, after many 
days, discoyered an island inhabited by a people of lofty 
stature, a red skin, and long flowing hair, descending upon 
their shoulders. They were here told by the inhabitants, 
that persons from the island had sailed twenty days to the 
west without discovering land. Despairing of accomplishing 
the purpose of their voyage, the Arabian brothers retraced 
their course, and returned safely to Lisbon. The island 
they discovered is supposed by some writers to have been 
situated on the American coast ; but the better opinion seems 
to be, that it was one of the Canary group, whose original 
population, the Guanches, were a pastoral race, not unlike 
the people described in the account of this voyage. The 
date of the voyage is not certainly known ; but, as the Ara- 
bians were driven from Lisbon in 1147, it must have been 
prior to that period, f 

A brief account of the voyages of Madoc, a Welsh navi- 
gator, as related by Dr. Powel, the historian of Wales, is 
contained in Hakluyt's invaluable collection, who says, that 
the land discovered by him (in 1170) "must needs be 
some part of that country of which the Spaniards affirm 
themselves to be the first finders since Hanno's time. 

* See JVortk American Review, Vol. XLVI. pp. 161-203. 
t Humboldt, Examen Critique, Vol. II. p. 137. 
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Whereupon it is manifest, that the country was by Britons 
discovered long before Columbus led any Spaniards thither." * 
We do not learn, however, that the British government has 
ever rested its claim to any part of America on the strength 
of this discovery. 

The Venetian discoveries, to which our attention will be 
chiefly directed in the present article, are referred to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century ; and Count Daru, in his 
admirable History of the Republic, states, that the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice, contains a map bearing the date of 
1436, with the name of a Venetian geographer, or artist, on 
which is laid down a large extent of land, five or six hundred 
leagues west of Gibraltar, under the name of Antillia. f 

According to the Portuguese writers, Newfoundland was 
discovered in 1463 by John Vas Cortereal, of Portugal, 
who gave it the name of Terra de Baccalhaos (the Land 
of Cod Fish) ; but the evidence, on which the statement de- 
pends, is far from being conclusive, although recently Bar- 
row, and other English writers, have, without much examin- 
ation, given countenance to the story. An American writer, 
the author of the " Memoir of Sebastian Cabot," has shown 
pretty conclusively, by a rigid investigation of the subject, 
that there is little, if any, ground for the claim ; in which 
opinion he is approved and followed by Baron Humboldt. 

The voyage of Szkolney (or, as the name is Latinized, 
Sciolvus), the Pole, to the coasts of Greenland and Labra- 
dor, is stated to have been performed in 1476 ; and we are 
informed, that a learned countryman of that navigator has re- 
cently vindicated his merits in an elaborate work, written in 
the Polish language, which is spoken of in terms of high 
commendation. J 

It is not our purpose, at the present time, to examine 
these various pretensions to the discovery of this continent, 

* Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 1. 

t Histotre de Venise, Vol. V. p. 695. Malte-Brun, referring to this matter, 
says, "M. Pinkerton croit que cetle Antillia qui se trouve aussi sur d'an- 
ciennes cartes Venitiennes, n'est qu'une creation systeinatique des geo- 
graphes, qui s'imaginaient qu'il devait y avoir un continent oppos6 k celui 
de l'ancien monde, et destine a contre-balancer celui-ci. Mais je ne vois 
pas que M. Pinkerton donne aucune raison de son opinion." — Giographie 
Universelle, p. viii. note. 

t Humboldt, Ibid. Vol. II. p. 152. 
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as to their respective claims to consideration ; but neverthe- 
less we are bound to say, that the subject, in our opinion, 
presents to the student of geographical history a fair ground 
for diligent inquiry, and impartial attention. 

We have already alluded to the Venetian voyages, on the 
strength of which the Republic contests the originality of the 
discoveries of Columbus, the son of a rival state. The 
claim, as stated by Count Daru, is, that two brothers of the 
family of Zeno, discovered Iceland, Greenland, Canada, Vir- 
ginia, and Mexico, towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This, it will be hereafter seen, is too broad a state- 
ment of the matter ; but it is sufficiently correct for the mo- 
ment. Whatever may be thought ultimately of the effort 
thus made to dim the glory of the great man who was, at 
least, the first to make the discovery of the new world prac- 
tically useful to the old, and however slight may seem the 
foundation for so sweeping an assumption, which has been 
advocated with great zeal and no small degree of learned re- 
search, within a few years, by one of the highest dignitaries 
of the Romish church, * the subject is certainly one of more 
than ordinary interest, and forms a curious chapter in the 
geographical annals of our continent. 

The political and commercial preeminence of the Vene- 
tian Republic during the Middle Ages, until the discovery of 
a new route by sea to the Indies, is well known. Constan- 
tinople and the principal cities of Greece, were tributary to 
her power, and on the soil of Italy her superiority was dis- 
puted, but never shaken, by the fierce jealousies of rival 
states. The distant regions of the East poured their treas- 
ures into her lap, and her " argosies with portly sail " not 
only covered the Mediterranean, but extended their adven- 
turous voyages beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to the Atlantic 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, France, England, and the ports 
of Flanders, then the principal marts of the north of Europe. 

" A dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles." 

When we contrast the fallen and abject condition into which 
that far-famed republic has declined in modern times, with 

* Cardinal Zurla. 
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the brilliant and commanding station she once filled, — her 
commerce annihilated, her liberties the sport of arbitrary 
power, the palaces of her merchant princes and illustrious 
nobles tenantless, and the descendants of her proudest fami- 
lies perishing with want at home, or lingering out a wretched 
existence in exile abroad, — the lesson of earthly vicissitude 
cannot fail to awaken the most profound emotion, and create 
the liveliest sympathy for her hapless fate. 

The merchants of Venice were the first to explore the 
realms of Eastern Asia, and reveal the existence of the rich 
possessions of the Tartar monarchs to admiring, but incredu- 
lous Europe. The visions of wealth, luxury, and magnifi- 
cence, that garnished the tales of the early travellers, were 
among the most active stimulants to that new spirit of enter- 
prise, which finally resulted in the discovery of the new 
world. Columbus himself caught from this source the in- 
spiration that led him on in the career of adventure, and 
crowned his hopes with a consummation of which he had not 
dreamed. But, strange as it may seem, he was never unde- 
ceived ; to the last moment of his life, he continued in the 
belief, that his discoveries had only opened a shorter route 
to those regions of Eastern Asia, Mangi and Cathay, which 
the Venetian travellers had visited by land, and whose ex- 
haustless riches they had so eloquently described. 

Among these merchant travellers, and the most celebrated 
of all, were the brothers Nicolo and MafFeo Polo, or Paolo, 
and Marco, a son of Nicolo. The two former made their 
first journey into Tartary about the year 1255, and, after 
several years' absence, returned to Italy as ambassadors from 
the Great Khan to the Pope. After remaining at home for 
a brief period, they again set out on a second journey to 
Asia, accompanied by Marco, whose description of their 
travels is now the oldest book of its class, and, although long 
regarded as only a bundle of fables, has been abundantly veri- 
fied in all important particulars by succeeding travellers. After 
an absence of more than twenty years, the Polos returned to 
Venice, in 1295 ; but, as no intelligence respecting them had 
reached their native city before their return, they had the 
mortification to find themselves entirely forgotten by all their 
old acquaintance and countrymen. They repaired to their 
own house, a noble palace in the street of St. Chrysostom, 
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and found it inhabited by several of their relatives, who were 
either unwilling, or unable, to recognise them. The dress of 
the travellers was coarse, and much worn, and in the Tartar 
fashion. They had, besides, partly forgotten their native 
tongue, intermingling with their conversation foreign words, 
and, in their general air and demeanor, had become assimi- 
lated to the people among whom they had sojourned for so 
long a period. It was not strange, therefore, that they should 
not have been recognised at once. 

The means these adventurous travellers took to revive the 
recollections of their kinsmen, and excite the respect of their 
countrymen, may be familiar to our readers, but the story is 
too good to lose by repetition. They invited all their rela- 
tions and old associates to a magnificent entertainment ; when 
the guests arrived, what was their astonishment on finding the 
poor, despised travellers arrayed in rich garments of crimson 
satin, made in the Oriental fashion, which, before leading the 
way to a table loaded with luxuries, they exchanged for still 
richer robes of crimson damask. The surprise of the com- 
pany was without bounds, when, after dismissing the attend- 
ants, Marco produced the coarse Tartar dresses in which 
they had arrived ; these he now cut open, and from their 
folds and linings took out so prodigious a quantity of rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, carbuncles, and diamonds, that the 
guests, delighted with the beauty and splendor of these 
costly and magnificent gems, no longer hesitated to acknowl- 
edge their countrymen. 

When the fame of this wonderful banquet had spread 
throughout Venice, as it soon did, the travellers became at 
once the lions of the day. Crowds of persons, of all ranks, 
flocked to their palace, to see and congratulate them on 
their return, and listen to the story of their unsurpassed 
adventures. MafFeo, the oldest of the party, was admitted 
to the honors of the magistracy, as a token of respect, and 
public marks of distinction were conferred upon them all. 
The noble youth of the city came almost daily to visit and 
converse with Marco, who was always communicative, and 
ready to gratify their curiosity by his descriptions of what he 
had seen, in the distant regions they had visited. As he 
usually spoke in round numbers of the immense wealth of 
the Khan, or Emperor, of Tartary, they gave him the name 
of Marco Millioni. In the time of Ramusio (about the 
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middle of the sixteenth century), the Polo palace was still 
pointed out in the street of St. Chrysostom.* 

Washington Irving, alluding to the effect produced on the 
public mind by the travels of these celebrated Venetians, as 
described by Marco Polo, says ; 

" His splendid account of the extent, wealth, and popula- 
tion of the Tartar territories filled every one with admiration. 
The possibility of bringing all those regions under the domin- 
ion of the church, and rendering the Grand Khan an obedient 
vassal to the holy chair, was for a long time a favorite topic 
among the enthusiastic missionaries of Christendom, and there 
were many saints-errant who undertook to effect the conver- 
sion of this magnificent infidel. Even at the distance of two 
centuries, when the enterprises for the discovery of the new 
route to India had set all the warm heads of Europe madding 
about these remote regions of the East, the conversion of the 
Great Khan became again a popular theme ; and it was too 
speculative and romantic an enterprise not to catch the vivid 
imagination of Columbus. In all his voyages, he will be found 
continually to be seeking after the territories of the Grand 
Khan ; and even after his last expedition, when nearly worn 
out by age, hardships, and infirmities, he offered, in a letter 
to the Spanish monarchs, written from a bed of sickness, to 
conduct any missionary to the territories of the Tartar emper- 
or, who would undertake his conversion." f 

The story of the Zenos, (or Zeni, in the Italian plural,) who 
flourished a century after the Polos, is far less wonderful in 
its details, and, had it been published in their own age, would 
be entitled to no less credit. The family was one of high 
consideration in the Republic of Venice. Marino Zeno was 
the Venetian governor of Constantinople, in the year 1205 ; 
Riniero filled the office of Doge of his native city, from 
1252 to 1268 ; and others of the family were elevated, from 
time to time, to various distinguished posts in the service of 
the state, both at home and abroad. The most brilliant in 
genius of all this noble race, and not less illustrious in his 
career than the rest, was Carlo Zeno, a brother of the nav- 
igators, whose valor and naval prowess, skilfully directed, 
saved the Republic in the famous war of Chiozza, which he 
brought to a close in the year 1380. Aided by powerful 
allies, and strengthened by the accession of large bodies of 



Namgationi e Viaggi, Tom. II. Prefatione 
Life and Voyages of Columbus, Vol. II. p. 



p. 297. Appendix. 
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condottieri, or mercenary troops, the Genoese had taken 
and occupied Chiozza, a considerable town in the Venetian 
territory, built on the lagoons, like Venice, and assailable 
only from the sea. After a long and vigorous siege, con- 
ducted with great spirit by the Venetian forces, chiefly un- 
der the direction of Carlo Zeno, the place was reduced, 
and the enemy compelled to capitulate unconditionally. 
This event raised Carlo to the highest distinction in the 
Republic, and added fresh lustre to his name, already hon- 
orably known in the public service. 

The brothers of Carlo, who are stated by the Venetian 
writers to have anticipated Columbus, and forestalled the 
Genoese in relation to the glory of original discovery, as the 
former had deprived them of the credit of naval superiority, 
were named Nicolo and Antonio, both younger than Carlo, 
under whom they are supposed to have served in the wars of 
the Republic. Their discoveries are referred to the period 
immediately succeeding the termination of the war of Chiozza, 
from 1380 to 1400 ; but no account of them was published 
until the year 1558, more than a century and a half after they 
are supposed to have been made. The work was then printed 
at Venice, it is believed, under the direction of Nicolo Zeno, 
called the Younger, who was well known for his scientific 
attainments, and may be presumed to have drawn up the ac- 
count from the materials in his possession. It was published 
by Marcolini, a noted bookseller at Venice, in an octavo 
volume, containing, also, the Travels of Caterino Zeno in 
Persia, an ambassador from the Venetian government to that 
country in 1473. The former is entitled, " Dello Sco- 
primento dell' isola Frislanda, Eslanda, Engrovelanda, Es- 
totilanda, et Icaria, fatto per due fratelli Zeni, M. Nicolo, 
il Cavaliere, e M. Antonio." (The Discovery of the Islands 
of Frisland, Iceland, Greenland, Estotiland, and Icaria, made 
by two brothers Zeni, the Chevalier Nicholas and Antonio.) 
Both works were added to the edition of the second volume 
of Ramusio's collection of Voyages and Travels, published 
at Venice, in 1574. 

The narrative commences in the following manner ; 

" Or M. Nicold il Cavaliere, come huom di alto spirito, doppo 
la sudetta guerra Genovese di Chioggia, che diede tanto da far 
ai nostri maggiori, entro in grandlssimo desiderio di veder il 
mondo, e peregrinare, e farsi capace di varij costumi. e di lin- 
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gue de gli huomini, accid che con le occasioni poi potesse 
meglio far servigio alia sua patria, e a se acquistar fama e ho- 
nore. La onde fatta e armata una nave delle sue proprie 
richezze che amplissime aveva, usci fuori de i nostri mari, e 
passato lo stretto Gibilterra navigd alcuni di per 1' Oceano, sem- 
pre tenendosi verso la Tramontana con animo di veder 1' In- 
ghilterra e la Fiandra, dove, assaltato in quel mare da una 
gran fortuna, molti di andd trasportato dalle onde e da' venti 
senza sapere, dove si fosse, quando finalmente scoprendo ter- 
ra, ne potendo piu reggersi contra quella fierissima burrasca, 
ruppe nell' Isola Frislanda, salvandosi gli huomini, e gran 
parte delle robbe, che erano su la nave, e questo fu 1' anno 
mille e trecento e ottanta. Qui concorrendo gl' Isolani armati 
in gran numero assaltarono M. Nicolo, e i suoi, che tutti trava- 
gliati per la fortuna passata, non sapevano in che mondo si fos- 
sero, e per conseguente non erano atti a far un picciolo insul- 
to, non che a difendersi gagliardamente, come il pericolo lo 
portava contra tali nimici ; e in ogni modo sarebbono stati mal 
menati, se la buona ventura non faceva, che casualtnente si 
fosse trovato ivi vicino un Prencipe con gente armata, il quale 
inteso, che s' era rotta pur all' hora una gran nave nell' Isola, 
corse al romore, e alle grida, che si facevano contra i nostri 
poveri marinari, e cacciati via quelli del paese, parlo in Latino, 
e dimando che genti erano, e di dove venivano, e saputo che 
venivano d' Italia, e che erano huomini del medesimo paese, fu 
preso di grandissima allegrezza. Onde, promettendo a cia- 
scuno che non riceverebbono alcun dispiacere, e che erano ve- 
nuti in luogo, nel quale sarebbono benissimo trattati, e meglio 
veduti, li tolse tutti sopra la sua fede. Era costui gran Sig- 
nore, e possedeva alcune Isole dette Porlanda, vicine a Fris- 
landa da mezzo giorno, le piu ricche e popolate di tutte quelle 
parti, e si chiamava Zichmni ; e oltra le dette picciole Isole 
signoreggiava fra terra la» Duchea di Sorani posta dalla banda 
verso Scotia." 

" After the termination of the war of Chiozza, which gave 
our ancestors so much trouble, the Chevalier Nicolo, possess- 
ing an enterprising spirit, conceived a strong desire to see the 
world, and to acquaint himself by travel with the customs and 
languages of different nations; that, when occasion required, he 
might have it in his power to be of greater service to his coun- 
try, and acquire for himself honor and fame. He therefore 
caused a ship to be built, and having equipped her at his own 
expense, as he possessed an ample fortune, he sailed out of 
our seas beyond the straits of Gibraltar, and directed his course 
to the north for many days, with the intention of visiting Eng- 
land and Flanders. But, encountering a violent storm, he was 

vor.. xt.vii. — no. c. 24 
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tossed about upon the ocean by the winds and waves without 
knowing where he was, until he at length discovered land ; and 
soon after, his ship, no longer able to withstand the fury of the 
tempest, was wrecked upon the island of Frisland. The crew 
were saved, together with most of the ship's lading. This oc- 
curred in the year 1380. In the mean time, the inhabitants of 
the island, collecting in considerable numbers, made an attack 
upon the Chevalier and his men; who, being exhausted by the 
hardships they had endured, and not knowing in what part of 
the world they had been thrown, were unable to oppose the 
slightest resistance, much less to defend themselves with the 
spirit the occasion required. They would have been treated, 
without doubt, in the most barbarous manner, had it not fortu- 
nately happened, that a powerful chieftain, with an armed 
force, was in their neighbourhood, who, learning that a large 
ship had been cast away upon the island, and hearing the noise 
and shouts of the inhabitants as they rushed upon our poor 
mariners, hastened forward, and putting the islanders to flight, 
inquired of the Venetians in Latin, of what nation they were, 
and whence they had come. When informed that they were 
from Italy, and natives of that country, he was filled with joy 
and surprise. Whereupon, promising them all that they should 
be well treated, and that no wrong should be done to them, he 
welcomed them to the country, and pledged his faith for their 
protection. He was a great lord, and possessed certain islands 
Called Porlanda, lying on the south of Frisland, the richest and 
most populous of all in that quarter. His name was Zichmni, 
and besides the small islands already mentioned, he ruled over 
the Duchy of Sorani, situated towards Scotland." 

We have given this extract from the original, with the lit- 
eral translation that accompanies it, for the purpose of afford- 
ing those of our readers who are not curious enough to hunt 
up the work itself, an opportunity of forming some opinion of 
the general character and style of the relation. It may be 
well to state here, that, at the period referred to in the fore- 
going account of the shipwreck of the Venetians, there flour- 
ished in that quarter, in the character of Earl of the Orkneys, 
a Scotish chieftain of the name of Sinclair, who is supposed 
by Reinhold Forster, and other writers, to have been the 
powerful prince who came to the relief of the distressed ma- 
riners. The latter is subsequently described as a" man of 
warlike genius, engaged in many enterprises, and generally 
successful, especially upon the sea. The preceding year he 
had encountered and vanquished the king of Norway, to whose 
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jurisdiction Frisland belonged, and he had now just landed on 
that island, for the purpose of adding it to his other conquests. 
Perceiving the Chevalier to possess judgment and understand- 
ing in relation to naval matters, Zichmni commissioned him 
to go with his men on board of his ships, and take the com- 
mand. 

The navy of this northern chief, or sea-king, consisted of 
thirteen vessels, two of which only were propelled with oars; 
of the others, one was a ship of considerable size, and the 
rest small barks. Sailing in a westerly direction, they took 
possession of several small islands, and, entering a bay called 
•Sudero, they captured a number of fishing vessels, laden with 
salted fish, lying in the harbour of Sanestol. They soon after 
rejoined Zichmni, who, with his army, had advanced victo- 
riously to a distant part of Frisland (an island somewhat 
larger than Ireland) , until the inhabitants, coming in from all 
quarters, yielded the country into his hands. On learning 
how much benefit had been derived to his fleet from the val- 
or and nautical skill and experience of the Venetians, who 
understood thoroughly the art of navigation, and had piloted 
the ships with entire safety among the islands, the chief sent 
for Nicolo, and after acknowledging his obligations for the 
important services he had rendered, conferred upon him the 
honor of knighthood, and distributed rich presents among his 
men. They soon after embarked for the principal town on 
the island, also named Frisland, situated upon one of the 
numerous gulfs that intersect the country. Immense quanti- 
ties of fish, it is stated, are taken in these waters, and carried, 
for a market, to Flanders, Britain, Norway, and Denmark, 
with which a profitable trade is carried on. 

Thus far, the writer of the account remarks, the facts it 
contains were derived from a letter written by the Chevalier 
Nicolo, to his brother Antonio, in which he requests him to 
find means to join him in Frisland. Whereupon the latter, 
having also a taste for adventure, purchased a vessel, and, em- 
barking from Venice, succeeded in reaching Frisland, where 
he remained fourteen years. During this period, various en- 
terprises were undertaken by Zichmni, in which one or both 
of the brothers were engaged. The first was against Estland, 
an island lying between Frisland and Norway, and subject 
to the latter. An attempt upon Iceland proved unsuccess- 
ful; but several other small islands situated in the same seas, 
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which are enumerated by name, were subdued. They were 
called, Talas, Broas, Iscant, Trans, Mimant, Damberc, and 
Bres. The Chevalier erected a fort on the island of Bres, 
and remained there until the following season, when he fitted 
out an expedition for the purpose of exploring the seas to the 
north. In the course of this voyage, he discovered En- 
groveland (Greenland), where he found a monastery of fri- 
ars, and a church dedicated to St. Thomas, situated near the 
base of a volcanic mountain. Here were numerous hot 
springs, which afforded the monks the means of rendering 
their condition comfortable, although surrounded by the ex- 
treme rigors of eternal frost and snow. The water from 
these springs was conducted into the apartments of the mo- 
nastery, and employed not only for cooking their food, but 
to diffuse warmth; and being introduced into their gardens, 
enabled them to cultivate a great variety of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. Their houses were built of pumice-stone, or 
lava, which proved a substantial and durable material. They 
were of a circular shape, having on the ground-floor a diameter 
of twenty-five feet, and tapering upwards, with an aperture 
at the top for the admission of light and air. In the sum- 
mer, many vessels arrived there from the islands in the north- 
ern seas, from Norway, Suecia (Sweden), and, more than 
all, from Iceland. The inhabitants exchanged dried fish and 
peltry, for corn, woollen stuffs, and wood or timber. Their 
boats are described as being in shape like a weaver's shuttle, 
covered with skins, and rendered so impervious to water, 
that the boatmen may shut themselves within them, without 
fear from the violence of the waves. Such are some of the 
particulars related of Greenland, by the Chevalier Nicolo, to 
whom the severity of the climate proved ultimately fatal. He 
contracted an illness in that country, from exposure to the 
cold, which terminated his life soon after his return to Fris- 
land. " He left behind him in Venice," says the account, 
" two sons, Giovanni, and Tomma, who also had two sons, 
namely, Nicolo, father of the famous Cardinal Zeno, and 
Pietro, from whom descended the other Zenos, that are liv- 
ing at this day." 

At the time of his brother's death, Antonio had been four 
years in the service of the powerful Zichmni, who refused to 
allow him liberty of returning to Venice, after that event, 
notwithstanding the most urgent entreaty on his part. His 
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services were of too great importance to his patron, who had 
appointed him to the command of his ships, in place of the 
Chevalier. The remainder of the narrative purports to be 
derived from letters addressed by Antonio to his brother 
Carlo, in the course of which he gives the following account 
of the adventures of a fisherman in the west. 

" According to the tale of this mariner, he had been one of 
a party who sailed from Frisland about twenty-six years be- 
fore, in four fishing boats. Being overtaken by a violent tem- 
pest, they were driven about the sea for many days, until the 
boat, containing himself and six companions, was cast upon an 
island called Estotiland, about one thousand miles from Fris- 
land. They were taken by the inhabitants, and carried to a 
fair and populous city, where the king sent for many interpre- 
ters to converse with them, but none that they could under- 
stand, until a man was found who had been likewise cast away 
upon the coast, and who spoke Latin. They remained several 
days upon the island, which was rich and fruitful, abounding 
with all kinds of metals, and especially gold. There was a 
high mountain in the centre, from which flowed four rivers, 
that watered the whole country. The inhabitants were intelli- 
gent, and acquainted with the mechanical arts of Europe. 
They cultivated grain, made beer, and lived in houses built of 
stone. There were Latin books in the king's library, though 
the inhabitants had no knowledge of that language. They had 
many cities and castles, and carried on a trade with Greenland 
for pitch, sulphur, and peltry. Though much given to naviga- 
tion, they were ignorant of the use of the compass, and, finding 
the Frislanders acquainted with it, held them in great es- 
teem; and the king sent them with twelve barks to visit a 
country to the south, called Drogeo. They had nearly per- 
ished in a storm, but were cast away upon the coast of that 
country. They found the people to be cannibals, and were on 
the point of being killed and devoured, but were spared on ac- 
count of their great skill in fishing." 

" The fisherman described this Drogeo as being a country of 
vast extent, or rather a new world ; that the inhabitants were 
naked and barbarous ; but that, far to the southwest, there 
was a more civilized region, and temperate climate, where the 
inhabitants had a knowledge of gold and silver, lived in cities, 
erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed human vic- 
tims to them, which they afterwards devoured. 

" After the fisherman had resided many years on this conti- 
nent, during which time he had passed from the service of one 
chieftain to another, and traversed various parts of it, certain 
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boats from Estotiland arrived on the coast. The fisherman 
went on board of them, acted as interpreter, and followed the 
trade between the main land and Estotiland for some time, 
until he became very rich ; he then fitted out a bark of his 
own, and, with the assistance of some of the people of the isl- 
and, made his way back, across the thousand intervening miles 
of ocean, and arrived safe in Frisland."* 

This relation of the fisherman, who had returned greatly 
enriched by his adventures, determined Zichmni to send an 
expedition to the countries he had discovered in the west, 
which Antonio Zeno was to command. But, just before 
sailing, the fisherman, who was expected to accompany them 
as pilot, died ; but certain mariners, the companions of his 
return voyage from Estotiland, were taken in his place. 
The enterprise, however, proved unsuccessful ; the only 
land they discovered, was an island, called Icaria, which is 
supposed to have been Newfoundland, from which they were 
repulsed by the natives, and, being afterwards driven upon 
the coast of Greenland, they effected their return in safety 
to Frisland. It does not appear that any further attempt 
was made to find Estotiland or Drogeo. 

At another time, Antonio wrote again to his brother, but 
only a fragment of the letter was in existence when the work 
was published. Indeed, the whole account purports to have 
been put together from such imperfect portions of the cor- 
respondence as remained at that period. The editor, who 
is believed to have been a descendant of one of the naviga- 
tors, remarks, that the manuscripts originally came into his 
hands when he was a child, and, not knowing what they 
were, he tore them in pieces as if they had been of little 
value, — a fate with which old papers too often meet. He 
afterwards collected such fragments as remained, being ap- 
prized of their contents, and disposed them in the best pos- 
sible order. 

The motives that led him to undertake the work, were of 
the most laudable character, as stated at the close, — " that 
the memory of so many good things might not be lost, and 
to satisfy the age, which had done so much in the way of 
discovery, and, being ever alive to the importance of new 



* The above abstract of the fisherman's story we take from Irving's Co- 
lumbus, Vol. II. p. 273. Appendix. 
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relations, appreciated the discoveries made by the bold and 
sedulous exertions of our ancestors."* 

The appearance of this work so long after the date of the 
discoveries it describes, seems not to have detracted essen- 
tially from its credibility at the period when it was published. 
It was generally received as a valuable contribution to the 
geography of the New World, to which the attention of all 
Europe was then strongly directed ; for, though Columbus 
and his companions had made fully known what the story of 
the fisherman had dimly shadowed forth, the existence of 
rich countries in the southwest, it was otherwise with the 
north. After the utter extinction in Europe of all knowl- 
edge of the Scandinavian colonies, that had been planted at 
an extremely early period in Greenland, deep obscurity rest- 
ed upon these regions, which the publication of the discov- 
eries of the Zeni, as will hereafter appear, tended to 
dissipate. 

But the publication excited still greater interest on account 
of the priority of discovery, or at least of knowledge, in rela- 
tion to the New World, which it at once gave to the Vene- 
tians. The celebrated Flemish geographer, Ortelius, was 
the first to view it in this light. In the edition of his great 
work, " Theatrum Orbis Terrarum," published in 1570, a 
few years only after the appearance of the account of the 
Zeni, he says, that all the writers of his time " ascribed the 
first discovery of the new world to Christopher Columbus, 
and that not unworthily ; for by him it was in a manner first 
discovered, made known, and profitably communicated unto 
the Christian world. Howbeit, I find, that the north part 
thereof * * * was long ago found out by certain fishermen 
of the isle of Frisland, driven by tempest on the shore 
thereof; and was afterwards, about the year 1390, discover- 
ed anew by one Antonio Zeno, a gentleman of Venice." 
This, as remarked by Humboldt, was written almost in the 
lifetime of Bartholomew de las Casas, the celebrated contem- 
porary of Columbus and Cortez. He adds, " Ce jugement 
est beaucoup trop severe. "f 

* The author of " Memoir of Sebastian Cabot " objects to the avowed 
motive of the editor, as if it were wrong to gratify " the prevailing appetite 
of the public for such works." A strange idea for so acute a writer. 

\ Examtm Critique, Vol. II. p. 120. What, then, shall be said of the follow- 
ing remarks, contained in the great geographical work of MentelU, Malte 
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Hakluyt, whose famous collection of voyages was intended 
to contain every thing of an authentic character in relation to 
the New World, presented the entire account of the discov- 
eries of the Zeni, in his third volume, published in 1600, 
with the following note ; 

" For the more credit and confirmation of the former His- 
tory of Messer Nicolas and Messer Antonio Zeni, (which for 
some few respects may perhaps be called in question,) I have 
here annexed the judgment of that famous cosmographer, 
Abraham Ortelius, or rather the yielding and submitting of his 
judgment thereunto ; who, in his Theatrum, Orbis, fol. 6. next 
before the map of Mar del Zur, borroweth proof and authority 
out of this relation, to show, that the northeast part of America 
called Estotiland, and in the original always affirmed to be an 
island, was, about the year 1390, discovered by the aforesaid 
Venetian gentleman, Messer Antonio Zeno, about 100 years 
before ever Christopher Columbus set sail for these western 
regions ; and that the northern seas were even then sailed by 
our European pilots, through the help of the loadstone ; with 
divers other particulars concerning the customs, religion, and 
wealth of the southern Americans, which are most evidently 
confirmed by all the late and modern Spanish histories of 
Nueva Espana and Peru." 

Another well known collector and compiler of similar 
works, Samuel Purchas, published an account of these dis- 
coveries in his " Pilgrims," with the following remarks ; 

" This History I have thus inserted at large, which perhaps, 
not without cause in some things, may seem fabulous ; not in 
the Zeni, which they writ, but in the relations which they re- 
ceived from others. Howsoever, the best geographers are 
beholded to these brethren for that little knowledge they have 
of those parts, of which none before had written, nor since have 
there been any great inland discoveries."* 

Notwithstanding, however, the inferences drawn by these 
eminent geographers, unfavorable to the originality of Colum- 
bus, from the voyages of the Venetian brothers, the work 
itself is unpretending in its character, and, although it was 
edited by one who had at heart the honor of his ancestors, as 

Brun, and others, Tom. XIV. p. 8, note ; — "En un mot, Colomb n'est 
point du tout un genie transcendant, une espece de prophete, qui ait devine 
le nouveau monde ; c'est tout bonnement un navigateur instruit et cou- 
rageux, c'est le Cook de son siecle. Son merite reel est trop grand pour 
qu'il ait besoin d'unegloire imaginaire." — Columbus but the Cook of his age ! 
* Vol. III. p. 914. 
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he avows, in a passage already quoted, yet makes no claim 
for them to superiority of title as original discoverers. Says 
Humboldt, 

" If, as Torfaeus pretends, in the preface to his work on Vin- 
land, the book of the Zeni was a fiction, designed to obscure the 
glory of Columbus, the editor would have endeavoured, without 
doubt, to connect the Venetian discoveries in some way with 
those of the Genoese navigator, at least with the northern dis- 
coveries of Cabot or Gomez. He would have insisted on the 
priority of the expedition of the Zeni to the shores of the New 
World ; he would have said, that the later voyages to Florida 
and Mexico had proved how accurate was the statement of 
the fisherman of Frisland, in describing the ' new world ' of 
Drogeo, in relation to the wealth and civilization of the people 
(in America) situated towards the south and southwest. The 
naked details, the absence of recrimination or offensive re- 
marks, remove all suspicion of imposture ; but the extreme 
confusion, that prevails in the numerical data of distances and 
sailing days, shows the want of order in the arrangement of 
the matter, and the sad condition of the manuscripts, which 
the heirs of the navigators acknowledge had been torn in frag- 
ments, without their value being known to them."* 

Such was the undoubted credit which these discoveries 
enjoyed for a considerable period, that the chart accompany- 
ing them, purporting to have been originally drawn by the 
Chevalier Nicolo Zeno, and transmitted with his letters to 
Venice, was extensively copied, in reference to the north, 
by the map-makers in Europe. Estotiland was assigned to 
that part of North America remaining unexplored on the 
north, and Frisland was an island of goodly dimensions in the 
sixtieth degree of north latitude, not far distant from Engrove- 
land. Sir Martin Frobisher, who sailed on his first voyage of 
discovery to the north, in 1576, and on the second the fol- 
lowing year, mentions in his journal, on both occasions, that 
he beheld the coast of Frisland, which the ice prevented his 
approaching. It was soon found, however, that this naviga- 
tor had mistaken Greenland for Frisland, and the coast of 
Labrador for Greenland, and that no island existed in those 
latitudes corresponding to the description of Frisland, unless 
it was Iceland itself. In other respects, the chart of Nicolo 
Zeno wanted confirmation, and suspicions began to arise that 



* Examen Critique, Vol. III. pp. 122, 123. 
VOL. XLVII. NO. C. 25 
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all was not right. And when Hugo Grotius, in his treatise 
on the origin of the American people, traced their emigra- 
tion from the continent of Europe to Iceland and Frisland, 
and remarked, that the latter was in the vicinity of Greenland, 
or formed a part of it, his opponent, De Laet, the Dutch 
geographer, in his caustic annotations upon the unsatisfactory 
essay of his celebrated countryman and contemporary, de- 
clares, " that the statements of the Zeni were justly regarded 
as of doubtful credit, for that nothing resembling their de- 
scriptions had been found in those regions." (Quae autem 
Zenones illi Veneti prodiderunt suspects fidei merito ha- 
bentur, neque hodie tale quid in illis regionibus deprehendi- 
tur, quale ipsi tradiderunt.)* In the course of time, the 
whole matter was denounced as a rank imposture, and all 
traces of the pretended discoveries, as laid down on the chart 
of Zeno, disappeared from the maps. 

Such seems to have become the settled conviction of the 
public mind on this subject, until the publication of Reinhold 
Forster's well-known work, the " History of Discovery in 
the North," which appeared in 1784 ; a work of high repu- 
tation, containing an able vindication of the truth and authen- 
ticity of the voyages of the Zeni. This writer had enjoyed 
opportunities for acquiring practical experience as a navigator, 
having accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage of 
discovery (1772—1775), which, united to uncommon attain- 
ments of a solid character, and a predilection for geographical 
studies, eminently fitted him for the investigation of such a 
question as the history of those voyages presented, and gave 
great weight to his opinion. He was soon after followed on 
the same side (to use a somewhat technical phrase) by H. 
P. Eggers, a Danish counsellor of state, in a memoir on 
ancient Greenland, read before a learned society at Copen- 
hagen, and afterwards published, in 1792. In this essay 
(which we have not seen) we are given to understand, that 
the author did not attempt a formal defence of the discoveries 
of the Zeni, but confined himself to the removal of some of 
the objections that had been made against the credibility of the 
story, and explained many things previously regarded as in- 
superable obstacles to its reception. He also obtained from 

* J. de Laet Antwerpiani, JVota ad Dissertationem Hugonis Grotii, &c. 
(Amsterdam. 1643.) p. 20. 
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Venice a copy of the chart that had accompanied the original 
publication of the Discoveries, which he caused to be en- 
graved for his work.* 

But the most complete vindication of the Zeni, appears to 
have been made by Cardinal Zurla, (Vicar-General of the late 
Pope Leo the Twelfth,) himself a native of Venice, and distin- 
guished for his learning and scientific attainments. He pub- 
lished, in 1808, " Dissertazione intorno ai Viaggi e Scoperte 
Settentrionali di Nicold e Antonio Frat. Zeni ; " and again, 
in 1818, he pursued the subject in a general work "upon 
the most illustrious Venetian travellers." Other eminent 
writers, within the present century, have espoused the same 
views of this interesting question, among whom may be men- 
tioned Walckenaer, (author of " Geographie Moderne," 6 
tomes,) Malte-Brun, the late Baron von Zach, and M. de 
la Roquette, one of the contributors to the " Biographie 
Universelle," and author of the article in that work relating 
to the brothers Zeni. In England, Barrow, Hugh Murray, 
and others, maintain the same ground. 

The opposite view has, however, found of late a 
strenuous advocate among ourselves. The " Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot," a work of learning and talent, published 
a few years since, speaks of " that memorable fraud, the 
pretended voyage of Nicholas and Antonio Zeno " ; in 
another passage, it applies the expression "rank impos- 
ture " to the account, and, again, speaks of " a complex 
piece of roguery running through the several editions of 
Ramusio," with reference to the same unoffending narra- 

* On the subject of this Chart, an error of some magnitude exists in the 
Appendix to Irving's Columbus, Vol. II. p. 275. The passage is as fol- 
lows ; — " M. Malte-Brun intimates, that the alleged discovery of Vin- 
land may have been known to Columbus when he made a voyage in the 
North Sea, in 1477, and that the map of Zeno, being in the national 
library at London, in a Danish work, at the time when Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus was in that city, employed in making maps, he may have known 
something of it, and have communicated it to his brother." The Danish work 
referred to by Malte-Brun, as containing a copy of the chart of the Zeni, is 
that of Eggers, which, as it was first published in 1792, could not well have 
been seen by Bartholomew Columbus in the " national library at London." 
Malte-Brun simply states, that a copy of Eggers's work, with the chart, was 
in the national (now the Royal) library at Paris, in his time. If there had 
been such an institution at London as the " National Library," it would be 
difficult to understand, how a copy of Zeno's chart could have been there 
in the time of Columbus, when the original was yet buried in the family 
archives at Venice, among the forgotten and neglected papers of the naviga- 
tors. — Giographie Universelle, Tom. XIV. p. viii. note. Ibid. Tom. II. p. 284. 
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tive. These are serious charges, especially when they 
are made to bear, with concentrated force, on the head of the 
hapless bookseller, Marcolini, to whom the "Memoir " attri- 
butes the authorship, or rather the forgery, of the work in 
question. But it must be borne in mind, that the Memoir is 
a zealous vindication of the claims of Sebastian Cabot to the 
merit of having first discovered the American continent, and 
that, if the genuine character of the discoveries of the Zeni 
be admitted, there is an end to those claims. And if the 
Zeni are disposed of in this work with a very summary con- 
demnation, observing readers will not fail to be put upon 
their guard, when they remember the freedom with which 
the same writer occasionally treats the labors of Hakluyt, 
Purchas, and others of the diligent and painful collectors of 
the world's discovery and history. 

But let us examine for a moment the argument of the 
"Memoir," and see what ground there is for the strictures to 
which we have referred. The gist of the matter is contained 
in the following passage from that work. 

" The Dedication of this work [the Discoveries of the 
Zeni], as originally published by Marcolini, bears date De- 
cember, 1558. Ramusio died in July, 1557 ; and of course it 
is impossible that it could have been published by him, or that 
he could have marked it for insertion. It does not appear in 
the Ramusio of 1559, but was interpolated into the second vol- 
ume in 1574, seventeen years after his death. This circum- 
stance is decisive against its authenticity. Ramusio, a native of 
Venice, was not only a diligent and anxious collector of voya- 
gers, but, it appears by his work, was familiar with the family 
of the Zeni of that city, and he speaks with pride of the adven- 
turous Travels of Caterino Zeno in Persia. Had the materials for 
such a narrative existed, he would have eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of embodying them, and it is plain, that the imposture 
dared not make its appearance in his lifetime. Yet, from the 
subsequent interpolation, this tract, by almost unanimous con- 
sent, has been considered to bear the high sanction of Ramu- 
sio's name." — pp. 322, 323. 

So far as respects the impropriety of claiming the authority 
of Ramusio for the publication, there can be no doubt. He 
died, as stated, before the work appeared. But the "Memoir " 
neglects to add, that the second volume of Ramusio's collec- 
tion was not published until after his death, the first and third 
only having appeared in his lifetime. But the second volume 
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was not without a responsible editor and publisher ; Tomaso 
Giunti, an intimate friend of Ramusio, performed the duties 
of both. His Preface to the volume bears date March 9th, 
1559 ; and as the Preface to the Discoveries is dated the 
preceding December, only two or three months before, it is 
probable, that both works appeared at about the same time. 
The same editor, in a subsequent edition of the second 
volume of Ramusio, inserted the Discoveries, so that they 
came honestly enough into that work, although not placed 
there by Ramusio himself. 

It has been already stated, that the Travels of Caterino 
Zeno, the ambassador in Persia, were published in the same 
volume with the Discoveries ; why was this work excluded 
from the first edition of Ramusio's collection, if the latter 
had so great a desire to extend the fame of the Zeno family, 
as assumed in the " Memoir ? " The apology Ramusio makes 
for the omission, is a singular one ; the work had been be- 
fore printed, and the worthy compiler says, he was once so 
fortunate as to obtain a copy of it, but that, by some chance, 
it had got mislaid. It is strange, that so " diligent and 
anxious a collector," especially when animated by a par- 
ticular regard for the family whose fame would be promoted 
by the publication, could not have procured another copy of 
the book, or at least obtained the materials for some notice 
of the adventures of the noble knight, when the editor of the 
Discoveries was enabled, so soon after the death of Ramu- 
sio, to publish an account of them. But Ramusio's alleged 
familiarity with, and great regard for, the family of the Zeni, 
is a gratuitous assumption on the part of the " Memoir" ; 
there is no evidence to sustain it. 

Giunti's edition of Ramusio, in 1574, contains not only 
the Discoveries of Nicolo and Antonio, but the Travels of 
Caterino, so that a double "interpolation" was effected, 
which bears as strongly against the authenticity of the latter, 
as of the former, except that Ramusio mentions the Trav- 
els, and assigns a frivolous excuse for not publishing 
them. But these were not the only " interpolations " made 
in that edition of the second volume ; no less than three 
other works were inserted in it, which were not contained in 
the previous editions ; — a most flagrant breach of honest 
editorship on the part of Tomaso Giunti, truly, and, accord- 
ing to the " Memoir," enough to destroy all claims to authen- 
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ticity those works might otherwise possess. However, the 
editor, between whom and Ramusio, as the former feel- 
ingly states in the Preface to the volume in question, there 
existed a strong and uninterrupted attachment of many years' 
standing, (grande amove continuamente per lungo spatio d' 
anni,) might console himself under the charge of adulterating 
the work of his friend, by pointing to the title-page of the 
volume, where, as usual in such cases, the reader is fore- 
warned, that it is " anew edition enlarged " (accresciuto) , of 
a work " originally compiled " (raccolto gia), by Giovanni 
Battista Ramusio ; and, if this were not enough, he might re- 
fer the captious critic to the table of contents, in which the 
additions to the volume are distinctly set forth, so that, if he 
chose, on making the discovery, he might shut the book at 
once, and demand an uncorrupted copy, — a Ramusio, a 
whole Ramusio, and nothing but Ramusio, under the pains 
and penalties against " interpolation " and " imposture " ! 

But we pass from this. The Cabots, who were also a 
Venetian family,* possess sufficient claims to the grateful re- 
membrance of posterity, without subtracting from the well- 
earned laurels of any of their countrymen ; and, whatever 
may be thought of the pretensions of the noble brothers, it 
is evident enough, that they cannot be seriously affected by 
either the arguments, or the unceremonious language, of the 
" Memoir " in question. 

The most formidable assailant of the Venetian title to the 
discovery of the new world, is yet to be named. The Essay 
of Captain Zahrtmann, of the Danish Navy, originally pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Antiquarian Society 
at Copenhagen (in 1833), and subsequently communicated 
to the London Geographical Society, is by far the ablest at- 
tempt ever made, to shake the authority of the voyages of 
the Zeni. We must say, that our first impressions, after pe- 
rusing that masterly production, were so strong against even 
the possible truth of the account, that we well nigh resolved 
to abandon the matter as beyond all hope of surgery, with- 
out bestowing another thought upon it. The writer brings 
such a mass of prima facie proof to bear upon the subject, 
and discovers so many loose points and apparent inconsisten- 
cies in the story, that the argument comes upon one with the 

* Sebastian, it appears, had his birth in England. * 
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force of demonstration. At the same time, the perfect free- 
dom of the paper from vituperative remark, and the admira- 
ble coolness, as well as skill, with which the operator dis- 
sects his victim, are far from diminishing the effect produced 
upon the mind. A more careful examination, however, of 
this elaborate effort from the pen of so profound a scholar 
has suggested several ideas that detract, to some extent, from 
the conclusive character of the argument, and leave a ray of 
hope to the sanguine admirers of Venetian prowess. 

The first position of Captain Zahrtmann is as follows ; — 
" That there never existed an island of Frisland, but that 
what has been represented by that name in the Chart of the 
Zeni, is the Ferroe Islands." (" 1. Der har aldrig existeret 
noget Frisland, men det, der under dette Naven er afbildet 
paa Zeniernes Kaart er Foeraerne.") 

The identity of Frisland with the Ferroe islands seems 
to be generally admitted by the later writers, including those 
who defend the genuineness of the account. The name is 
supposed to be a southern corruption of Ferrisland, or Fer- 
ris islands, by which they were known to the Danes and 
English of the Middle Ages. This is a suggestion of Eggers, 
adopted by Malte-Brun. It was the opinion of Reinhold 
Forster, in which he was followed by Dr. Belknap, the 
American historian,* that the Frisland of the Zeni had dis- 
appeared from the surface of the ocean in one of those sub- 
marine, volcanic convulsions, that sometimes occur in the 
northern seas, especially upon the coast of Iceland. Other 
writers have maintained the same opinion. A leading Eng- 
lish Review, in describing an ancient artificial globe, the first 
ever made in England, has the following observations on this 
subject ; " On this sketch, we see with pleasure the Drogeo 
and the Frisland of the two noble Venetians, the Zeni ; we 
observe the latter where it always was, and still is, at the 
southern extremity of Greenland, a little above the sixtieth par- 
allel of latitude, still holding its head above water, in spite of 
the volcanos and the earthquakes created by the Duke of 
Almadover and Delisle, the Abbe Zurla and Signor Amo- 
retti, to overwhelm it in the ocean." f As these different 
hypotheses distinctly admit, that such a locality as Frisland 

* American Biography, Vol. I. p. 67. 

t London Quarterly Review, Vol. XVI. p. 165. 
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once existed, we shall not stop to examine them at the pres- 
ent time. 

But there is on record one unquestionable recognition of 
the name of Frisland, that has not a little puzzled the disbe- 
lievers of the Zenonian discoveries, and is well worthy of 
the most weighty consideration under this head. We refer 
to the following passage from the " Life of Columbus," writ- 
ten by his son, Fernando. 

" In a memorial or annotation which he [Columbus] made, 
demonstrating and proving, by the experience of navigators, 
that all the five zones are habitable, he says ; ' I navigated, in 
1477, in the month of February, 100 leagues beyond the island 
of Thule, the southern part of which is distant from the equator 
73 degrees, and not 63, as some will have it ; neither does it 
lie within the line that includes the west of Ptolemy, but is 
much more westerly . And to this island, which is as large as 
England, the English go with their merchandise, especially 
those from Bristol. And at the time I went there, the sea was 
not frozen, though the tides were so great, that in some places 
they rose 26 braccia, and fell as many. The truth is, that 
the Thule, which Ptolemy makes mention of, lies where he 
says, and this by the moderns is called Frisland.' " * 

It is a little singular, that Irving, in citing the above pas- 
sage,! should omit the last sentence, of which he takes no 
notice in his subsequent remarks upon the voyages of the 
Zeni. Captain Zahrtmann contends, that it refers to Iceland, 
which he supposes to have been known to the southern navi- 
gators under the name of Frisland. It is conceded, there- 
fore, that the name of Frisland was in use in the south of 
Europe, applied to an island in the northern seas, and was 
so employed by Columbus himself. This is an important 
point gained in favor of the account of the Venetian brothers. 
The question, as to its particular application, is one of subor- 
dinate importance, and need not detain us at the present 
time. 

The second position of Captain Zahrtmann is the follow- 
ing ; — "That the Chart of the Zeni has been compiled 

* London Atheneum, No. 514, (1837.) The above is declared to be a 
literal translation from the original edition of Fernando's biography of his 
father. 

t Life of Columbus, Vol. I. p. 29. Irving translates braccia, " fathoms " ; 
but the former measure only about twenty -three inches. 
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from hearsay information, and not by any seaman who had 
himself navigated in those seas for several years. " ("2. Dette 
kaart er sammendraget efter Sagn, men ei af nogeu Soemand, 
der selv i flere Aar havde befaret dette farvand.") 

The criticisms of our author on the Chart of the Zeni are 
acute, and apparently in some respects well-founded. The 
date of 1380, which it bears, was unquestionably placed 
there by the editor, and is admitted by Cardinal Zurla to be 
a probable error. The voyage is to be dated, without doubt, 
eight or ten years later, as the Chevalier Nicolo was still at 
Venice in 1388, as appears from the annals of the Republic, 
when he was appointed to an office of considerable impor- 
tance. He is supposed by Captain Zahrtmann to have been 
at that period sixty years of age ; but this is only conjecture, 
founded on the fact that he was the oldest son, and that his 
father was married in 1326 ; whence our author infers that 
Nicolo was born in 1328. This may be a common course 
of things, but it is by no means invariable. 

The principal evidence that the Chart was a compilation 
of the sixteenth century, is derived from its agreement with 
the maps of that period in the peculiar location of the Or- 
cades, or Orkneys, on the coast of Norway, far distant from 
Scotland, and in the correctness with which Norway and 
Denmark are laid down, the proper position of which was 
never understood in the south of Europe till the publication 
of Olaus Magnus's map of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
in 1539. But it is admitted by our author, that the materials 
for constructing some portions of the Chart, which are found 
to be surprisingly accurate, did not exist in any publication 
prior to the appearance of the Discoveries of the Zeni, in 
1558. This accords also with the statement of Purchas, 
already cited, in respect to Greenland and the American 
coast. So far, therefore, there was no compilation, unless 
the information was obtained by oral communication, and to 
this supposition Captain Zahrtmann is compelled to resort. 
He says, 

"With respect to the general outline of Greenland, it is 
more correct than any known chart published before the six- 
teenth century. This would be a strong proof of the genu- 
ineness of the chart and of the voyage, if Nicolo Zeno the 
younger, had not, in 1558, any other authorities from which to 
lay down Greenland, than the common maps of that period. 

vol. xlvii. — no. c. 26 
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But it is easy to find reasons which make it highly probable 
that he had verbal sources of better information, and quite 
certain that he was able to avail himself of written sources not 
generally known." 

The learned author then proceeds to say, that Nicolo, the 
younger, (the supposed editor of the Discoveries of his an- 
cestors) was regarded by his countrymen as the greatest 
geographer of his time, and that he might have obtained cor- 
rect information respecting the topography of the north from 
certain Catholic priests then residing in Italy, who had been 
banished from the northern countries. But this is conjec- 
ture, and, although sufficiently ingenious, and, it may be, 
plausible, can pass for nothing more. It supposes, however, 
that a man, respected by his fellow-citizens for his distin- 
guished scientific attainments, (and at that period geographi- 
cal science was in higher repute than almost any other branch 
of knowledge,) condescended to apply his superior learning 
to the composition of a fraudulent work, which, instead of 
taking the credit to himself of the original information it con- 
tained, he palmed off upon the world as the production of one 
of his remote ancestors ! Surely the name of Zeno, at Ven- 
ice, needed no such factitious reputation to render it con- 
spicuous. What motive, then, can be assigned for such folly 
as is thus attributed to an honored descendant of that proud 
family ? We pause for a reply. 

But in respect to the character of Nicolo, the younger, we 
shall not allow our nautical critic to blow hot and cold in the 
same breath ; in one passage, to give the noble Venetian the 
benefit of the respectability he enjoyed as a man of science, 
and in another, when it better suits the drift of his argument, 
to deny him the favorable estimation of learned men among 
his contemporaries. We refer to the intimation, that Ramu- 
sio did not esteem him as trustworthy on the subject of his 
ancestral history, — that he "doubted his veracity," and 
for that reason excluded from his great work both the Dis- 
coveries, and the Travels of Caterino, the ambassador. It 
is also insinuated by our author, that a high compliment, be- 
stowed on the younger Nicolo by Patrizi, another learned 
contemporary, with reference to his historical knowledge, 
was intended to be ironical. Of course, these imputations 
are designed to lead to the conclusion, that the standing of 
the editor of the Discoveries was none of the best ; and that 
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it is possible he might have been guilty of fraud and impos- 
ture. 

But there is no good reason for supposing, that Nicolo the 
younger was distrusted by Ramusio, or equivocally praised 
by Patrizi. In order to lay a foundation for the former sup- 
position, Captain Zahrtmann is under the necessity of making 
a conjectural emendation of the text of Ramusio, which, in 
our opinion, is not required by the sense of the passage ; and, 
to establish the second, he allows nothing for the apparent 
exaggeration (to a northern ear) characterizing the compli- 
mentary style of Italy. Moreover, Patrizi was not alone 
among his contemporaries in bestowing the meed of praise 
upon the younger Zeno ; " plusieurs ecrivains Venitiens * * * 
en font le plus grand eloge," says Roquette ; and even the 
State, out of respect to his talents and scientific attainments, 
caused his portrait to be drawn by Paul Veronese, to adorn 
the hall of the public councils. He also filled a distinguished 
place in the magistracy of the Republic. Although termed 
the Younger, for distinction's sake, it is known, that he was 
born in the year 1515, and was consequently in the forty- 
fourth year of his age, at the time when the Discoveries of 
his ancestors were first published. He died at Venice on 
the 10th of August, 1565. 

It is not improbable that Nicolo, the younger, objected to 
the publication of the Discoveries in Ramusio's collection, 
preferring that they should form, together with the Travels 
of Caterino, a distinct and independent volume. Family 
pride, or some other cause not now known, might have led 
to this determination. The supposition is countenanced, to 
say the least, by the fact, that the second edition of Ramu- 
sio's second volume, which appeared in 1564, did not con- 
tain those works, although edited by Giunti, who inserted 
them in the next edition (1574) after Zeno's death. Six- 
teen years had then elapsed since their first publication in a 
separate form ; — a period long enough, one would suppose, 
for a prudent editor, anxious to insert nothing in the great 
work of his deceased friend that could be deemed of doubt- 
ful credit, to ascertain the reputation the book had acquired 
in the learned world. So that, on the whole, whether the 
Discoveries had been originally excluded by Ramusio, or 
the editor of his posthumous volume, or their insertion ob- 
jected to by Zeno, the younger, the republication of them in 
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a subsequent edition of that collection, in an open and re- 
sponsible manner, several years after the death of Zeno, the 
supposed fabricator, is decisive of the favorable estimation 
in which they were then held, not only at Venice, but 
throughout Europe.* 

Having thus examined some of the points attempted to be 
established by Captain Zahrtmann, under the first and second 
heads of his discourse, in which we have anticipated the 
fourth and last (charging upon Zeno, the younger, the com- 
pilation of the work from materials that reached Italy in his 
own day), we shall offer a few remarks, in conclusion, on 
the subject of the alleged fictitious character of the details of 
the account, which forms the burden of his third proposi- 
tion. 

It is well known that the early travellers of all countries 
are proverbially famed for the extraordinary character of 
their relations. Indeed, it seems to have been expected 
that the traveller, as well as the poet, should have his license, 
and draw upon the resources of his imagination. Their tales 
were listened to, with not the less " greedy ear " by the as- 
tonished multitude, even if they sometimes transcended the 
bounds of probability, and, like Othello, (another Venetian 
hero, by the way, though not " of Venice born,") talked of 
" men, whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders." Marco 
Polo and Sir John Mandeville doubtless, to some extent, in- 
dulged this caprice ; and, substantially correct as their accounts 
are found to be, in the main, they are not free from the defects 
to which we have alluded. Had they given a strictly accurate 
account of what they personally observed in the course of 
their travels, without trusting to hearsay, or painting with 
the colors of fanciful exaggeration, their admirers would have 
been fewer in number, and their celebrity less widely ex- 
tended. This they probably well understood. That the 
Zeni, or their editor, may have fallen into the same error, is 
not improbable, and we presume will not be denied by their 
most strenuous advocates. Take, for example, the descrip- 

* Marcolini, the original publisher of the Discoveries of the Zeni, and 
Giunti, who published and afterwards edited Ramusio, were rivals in busi- 
ness at Venice. En passant, Mr. Irving makes Marcolini not only the editor 
or author of the Discoveries (it does not appear which), but also a kinsman 
of the Zeni ; and, if the former statement were correct, the latter would 
necessarily follow, from some expressions in the account. Both supposi- 
tions, however, are uncalled for, and highly improbable. 
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tion of the Monastery of St. Thomas, in Greenland. This, 
according to Captain Zahrtmann, "bears the most evident 
marks of fiction." " As to the volcanos and hot springs," 
he says, " which served to warm the houses, to cook the 
victuals, and to make the fruits of the south thrive in the lati- 
tude of 74°, I do not think this part of the romance worth 
refutation." The latitude of Cape Farewell is but 60° ; this, 
however, is of slight moment, as the climate is rigorous 
enough even there, to answer all the purposes of the critic. 
The entire improbability of this part of the story does not 
appear to us well established. Some of the details may be 
exaggerated, but there is nothing very strange in the conven- 
ient adaptation of boiling water to culinary purposes, either 
directly, or by evaporation, or in the idea of heating apart- 
ments by the same means. Hot water stoves are not un- 
known in our day. The boiling springs of Iceland are well 
known to be used for domestic purposes. " We see no 
reason," say our foreign brethren, already cited, "to disbe- 
lieve (as some affect to do) the fact stated by Nicolo Zeno, 
of the friars of the Monastery of St. Thomas warming their 
rooms, cooking their victuals, and watering their gardens 
from a spring of hot water ; such things are known to exist, 
and what should prevent these friars in that dreadfully cold 
region from availing themselves of an article so obviously 
useful and effectual ? " * 

But the incredulity of Captain Zahrtmann, in regard to this 
matter, is shown to be quite unreasonable, by the following 
statement of Humboldt, which is sufficiently conclusive ; 
" One would suppose, that the Convent, described so mi- 
nutely by the brothers Zeni, had suggested the plan of the 
extensive heating establishment at Chaudes Aigues, in the 
department of Cantol, where the fountain of Par distributes 
warmth among several hundred houses at the same time, and 
also answers the purposes of domestic economy. At the 
baths of Toplitz, in Bohemia, the gardens begin to derive a 
benefit from the effect ef warm subterranean waters." f 



* London Quarterly Review, Vol. XVI. p. 165. They add, " There is one 
simple fact mentioned by Nicolo Zeno, which no man in the fourteenth 
century could know or imagine, who had not lived among the Esquimaux ; 
' Their boats,' he says, ' are framed of the bones of fishes, and covered with 
their skins ; and they are shaped like a weaver's shuttle ' ; — a description 
so just, and a resemblance so perfect, that, from that time to this, it has 
been adopted by every succeeding voyager." 

t Examen Critique, Tom. II. p. 127, note. 
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Other parts of the narrative, pronounced with so much 
confidence, hy our author, to be only " a tissue of fiction," 
may, perhaps, be found equally susceptible of explanation. 
But we have already extended this article far beyond the 
limits originally intended, and must hasten to a conclusion. 
A further discussion of the subject is promised in a work now 
in the progress of publication at Copenhagen, on the monu- 
ments of ancient Greenland, which will unquestionably throw 
much new light upon it. In the mean time, we intend to 
hold our minds open to conviction, instead of coming to a 
hasty decision in a question of so much importance, involv- 
ing the honor of a noble house, and the glory of an ancient 
republic. But we are free to acknowledge, that, so far as 
we have been enabled to pursue our investigations, with the 
dim light afforded to us by the few authorities on the subject 
within our reach, our convictions are unequivocally favorable 
to the substantial truth of the relation of the noble broth- 
ers ; — convictions, that, we trust, for the honor of our com- 
mon nature, and the fame of that venerable commonwealth, 
may be hereafter fully confirmed. 
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There are six great highways across the ridge of the Alps. 
From the Alps to the ocean, it is but a journey of three 
days. The Sirius and the Great Western have stretched a 
long bridge across the ocean, and the old world has shaken 
hands with the new. The bulletins of the French legions in 
Africa reach Paris in two days. Fresh figs from Smyrna 
are served on the tables of London. Queen Victoria crowns 
her head with flowers from a green-house of New York. 



